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THE ALDINE. 



both, and behind them a host of high dignitaries of 
the church, among whom is the clever countenance 
of Cardinal Antonelli; the splendid procession turns, 
and finally terminates at Rome's Cathedral, from 
whose balcony the Pope is accustomed to give his 
blessing to the assembled multitude. • 

Only once in my life has it been my privilege to 
see and to hear Franz Liszt. It was long ago in the 
year 1842, inthe Gewandhaus, in the well-known con- 
cert hall at Leipsic. He played a sonata of Beetho- 
ven's, his galop chromatique, and his arrangement 
of Schubert's "Erl-King;" at length he ended with 
"Alle Baude frommer Scheu," which produced almost 
as much excitement among the usually grave and 
self-contained Leipsicers, as it would have done in 
an Italian audience. The enthusiastic youths stood 
upon chairs, almost breathless, with glowing cheeks, 
beating hearts and beaming eyes; no movement, no 
tone was lost to us. But no look of his eyes rested 
upon us — he was too much occupied with some 
elderly ladies, who, more courage- 
ous than the others, had climbed 
up on the orchestra, and were 
tearing the leaves from the laurel 
wreath that had been wound 
■ around the music-stand. I beheve 
they even divided one of his 
gloves; that lay forgotten upon the 
piano, among themselves. This 
" division of the earth " was not 
peaceful, and many came too late, 
not only " the poet." 

When, later, I read Liszt's beau- 
tiful memorial of Chopin, and the 
tears fell upon many pages, I could 
hear once more the quickly played 
octaves of the accompaniment of 
the " Erl-King," and the stormy 
rustling of the rrielody, and could 
. see the slight, pale man, as with an 
- inimitable grace he would push the 
hair back from his forehead. 

And thus, frequently, I picture 
: him to myself, not Franz Liszt, the 
grave priest, but Franz Liszt, the 
' incomparable artist. ^ — jEUse Polko» 



thousandfold, was dancing about the Allee. Every 
child in Diisseldorf that could stand on its legs, was 
out with its lantern, and as far as the eye could reach 
were seen those glancing lights. In the Hofgarten, 
down the narrow side streets, over the bridges, the 
children trudged, swinging their lanterns high above 
their heads, and all singing with the utmost gay^ty 
and abandon : 

" Let us frolic and be gay ! 
Children's hearts should sing to-day, 
Carol loudly, tra-la-la ! 
'Tis St. Martin's Eve — hurrah ! 
Bring the lanterns— as we shout, 
Little tapers all flash out ! 
Nimbly here and there we spring. 
Under our dancing lights, and sing. 
Merrily, merrily, tra-la-la ! 
St. Martin's Eve is come — hurrah ! " 

The children were generally accompanied by older 
people, but some seemed quite alone. This being 
their own particular feast, they are allowed full lib- 



ST. MARTIN'S DAY. 



A children's festival. 



St. Martin's Day is the chil- 
dren's holiday in Diisseldorf, being 
/the " name's day "of their patron 
siaint, the good Bishop of Tours, 
the children's friend, as he was 
called. 

On St. Martin's Eve they hang 
up their shoes for presents, as at 
Christmas, and on the night of the 
festival there is a grand illumina- 
tion and a torchlight procession. 
The children flock into the streets 
by thousands, each one of them 
carrying a torch or lantern, and 
singing merry songs in honor of 
. St. Martin. 

During my few months' residence 
at Diisseldorf, my friends, a charming English family, 
who had long made it their home, often described 
this festival as the most picturesque, the most truly 
German of all the calendar, a treat to be enjoyed 
nowhere else, Diisseldorf alone celebrating the good 
saint's anniversary in this fashion. 

St. Martin's Day dawned dark and rainy, and we 
feared that the festival would on this account prove 
a dismal failure, but toward night the clouds lifted, 
and by five o'clock the streets began to fill with chil- 
dren. 




With my gentle but resolute friend, Mrs. 
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slipped quietly out, leaving the goodman of the 
house peacefully slumbering by the fire, and pro- 
foundly unconscious of our escapade. All the way 
we met children in groups, singing and flourishing 
gayly colored lanterns, suspended from long, slender 
poles. We went on to the broad Allee, a fine avenue 
lined with stately trees. What a spectacle burst 
upon us ! The A116e was one sea of brilliant, tossing 
light. Thousands of lanterns were flying here and 
there, of all shapes, sizes, and colors, some like stars 
or crowns, some with comical devices, and all gayly 
decorated with stripes, green, purple, yellow, or blue. 
In short, every color of the rainbow, multiplied a 



" Gems of the changing autumn, how beautiful ye are! 
Shining from your glossy stems like many a golden star." 

erty, and the little folks were in no danger, for 
though the streets were thronged with thousands of 
people of all grades in society, there was no disturb- 
ance, no rowdyism. 

Leaving the Allee, we passed on to the Balker 
Strasse, the business street of Diisseldorf. Here the 
throng was greater, if possible, than in the Allee, 
and gayer, not being so genteel. We took a com- 
manding position on a high doorstep, and watched 
the crowd surge past. 

The crowd did not move in one continuous stream, 
but in several currents which swept to and fro, with- 
out appearing, however, in any way to check each 
other's course. The lanterns, as I said, were of all 
sizes, shapes and colors, and the poles of different 
lengths, some reaching to the second story windows, 
and as they were dashed about hither and thither, it 
produced a wildness and picturesqueness of effect 
wonderful to witness. All at once a dismal shriek 
arose from the centre of the throng. Some child, 
doubtless, knocked down and trampled on ! We peer 
anxiously into the crowd, and soon a hapless little 
wight is gently drawn out of the press and led off", 
bewailing the untimely fate of his beloved lantern, 
whose glory had departed, a prey to the devouring 



flames. Growing tired of our elevated position, we 
descended to the pavement, and again mingled with 
the throng. A little motherly girl came trudging 
close behind us with a baby brother in her arms. In 
his chubby hands he held a tiny lantern, which he 
persisted in keeping just under my back hair. In vain 
I hastened on, or cut across the street. Close behind 
us came the pair, evidently determined, like some in- 
fantile /^/r^/<?/^;ir, on setting fire to something, no mat- 
ter what. Gazing earnestly at the merry holiday- 
makers stood a sad-looking mother, quite pale and 
still, with a sick child in her arms. In a pathetic 
attempt to give it pleasure, she held a poor little 
lantern over the infant's head, while she tenderly 
pressed the child to her bosom. In marked contrast 
to this group was a funny little trudge, not three 
years old, who was making his way quite alone 
through the press. High above his head he held a 
lantern, and sang his song out loud and clear. His 
sturdy little legs soon carried him along out of our 
sight. 

We now passed on to the Markt 
Platz, where stands in portly dig- 
nity the bronze statue of Johann 
Wilhelm. Here the lights were 
less brilliant, and the crowd not so 
gay ; so we went on through a nar- 
row, roughly paved street, past the 
ruined walls of the old academ)-, 
and out upon the ancient Schiff 's 
Brucke on the Rhine. We stood 
for awhile on the quaint old bridge 
of boats, once the scene of busy 
traffic, now a nestling-place for 
apple-women and petty hucksters 
of all kinds. For a few moments 
we stood in the shadow of a huge 
pile of buildings and looked back 
to the brilliantly lighted town. 
The tall, pointed roofs rose daz- 
zlingly white against the stormy 
sky. Now and then the moon 
shone out from the drifting clouds, 
lighting up a distant church spire, 
while below, at our feet. Father 
Rhine flowed dark and still. 

Returning homeward, we found 
the streets still filled with the hur- 
rying children, who had never for 
an instant ceased their merry carol. ' 
We saw pretty groups of boys and 
girls in doorways and in arched 
courtyards, lighting their candles, 
or arranging them in the lanterns. 
On our own door-steps was a pretty 
large crowd of them. They all had 
lanterns, and were singing this 
song : 

" Here dwells a wealthy man, we know ; 
What children covet he'll bestow. 
Earth's sweets be his while living, 
A peaceful death be given, 
And he at last inherit 
The endless joys of heaven ! " 

This is their begging song. They 
sing it only when they hope to get 
apples, nuts, and pfennigs. On St. 
Martin's Day, Government, usually 
so strict, relaxes its severity, and the children exer- 
cise their privileges without stint. We sent them off 
happy, and they went and told all the rest, for we 
were immediately besieged by crowds. We pre- 
tended to be deaf, closed all the shutters, but in vain. 
It seemed only to stimulate their ardor, and they 
sang louder and louder till their voices rose to a per- 
fect shriek. Then for a time there was a despairing 
silence. But soon we heard the chatter of merry- 
voices in earnest conversation with some one. We 
peeped through the door and saw the goodman him- 
self, who had ventured out for a stroll, besieged on 
his own door-stone. He was fairly cornered, and 
had been dealing out nuts and pfennigs with a Hberal 
hand, till now he was bankrupt, and was mildly but 
firmly directing the little rascals to go away and 
leave him, which they steadily refused to do. Go 
away, indeed, from such a harvest ! not if they knew 
it! 

By ten o'clock the festivities in the streets are 
over. Even the children consent to return home, 
where a grand feast awaits them of cakes, nuts, and 
apples. This closes the children's carnival. Another 
twelvemonth must elapse before Young Germany is 
on its high heels again. — C, W. Conant. 



